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slow, but at the end of the first year—March 1874—it was possible to report that:
The congregation has risen to about thirty in the mornings, and fifty to one hundred in the evenings; that a children's service has been started, and that a mixed choir is under training; that the schools have been opened for boys and girls together, of whom 142 are on the register ; that adult classes have been started in French, German, Latin, arithmetic, composition, and drawing which have attracted fifty students; that a mothers' meeting has been begun, a nurse and a mission-woman engaged, a girls' night school carried on, a maternity society initiated, a penny bank opened, a lending library organised, a pension scheme inaugurated, a flower show held, concerts and entertainments given, oratorios rendered in Church, lady visitors set to work, and last but not least, a system of relief for the poor thought out and established.
It sounds a dull catalogue of dull deeds, but behind each cog of the machinery was a living principle, regulated by the flywheel of passionate desire that men should know they are " brothers and loved children of God." Frequently the parish machinery will be spoken of, and so it is well to set down in my husband's words the ideas which were the " very pulse of the machine.5' In the first pariah report he said :
1874.—The end we have in view is that everyone may know God as a Father. . . Every new scheme we propose, every plan we carry out, does its work if it throws one gleam of light on this truth. . .
By those who, knowing something of the life of Christ, know what human life ought to be, the state of the people is hardly to be borne. Why must their sympathies remain torpid, while questions affecting thousands of their fellows are burning for solution ? Why must existence be so dull when in every soul a fight is raging over which God and the angels watch ? Why must pleasures be the gross ones of eating and drinking, or the degrading ones which involve in ruin the life of a fellow-creature ? All around us are such lives being led by men and women whose homes are places for sleep and not for recreation, who go out wearily to work or as wearily to watch till some street entertainment stirs their worn-out senses.
A few years' experience did not lower my husband's ideals, for in 1877 he wrote :
If one sentence could explain the principle of our work, it is that we aim at decreasing, not suffering, but sin. Too often has the East End been described as if its inhabitants were